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WHITE SUPREMACY IN SOUTH AFRICA 





HITE CITIZENS of the Union of South Africa will 

decide at the polls on April 16 whether or not to renew 
the mandate of the Nationalist Party for another five years. 
The Nationalists, who have been in power for a decade, are 
the leading apostles of South Africa’s policy of apartheid, 
which is designed to assure white supremacy through com- 
plete segregation of whites and non-whites. Non-whites 
comprise four-fifths of the country’s population, but they 
are denied the franchise in three of the four provinces. 


The non-whites have threatened to stage a general strike 
a few days before the election to dramatize demands for 
(1) a minimum daily wage of $2.80; (2) abolition of the 
identification pass system; and (3) repeal of the whole 
structure of apartheid laws. The stoppage may not be 
widespread, because the government on March 14 curtailed 
activities of the sponsoring organization, the African Na- 
tional Congress. However, the militant attitude of both 
white Nationalists and black agitators throws ominous 
clouds across the future of South Africa. 


The Nationalist Party maintains that in a country where 
non-whites outnumber whites by almost four to one, drastic 
measures are necessary to preserve the purity of the white 
race and the heritage of European culture. Nationalists 
dim to “keep South Africa white” not only. for themselves 
but also for their descendants. They assert that the official 
political opposition, the United Party, offers no alternative 
to apartheid. And they insist that present racial tensions 
in the Union result largely from irresponsible criticism by 
English-language newspapers and English-speaking corre- 
spondents. 


The United Party does not reject the concept of race 
segregation; it says only that the policy can be carried out 


Males of colored (mixed) blood in the Cape Province went to the polls on April 3 
to elect four whites to represent them in the Union’s House of Assembly; Negroes in 
the Cape Province elect three white representatives. South African white voters 
elect 156 representatives. 
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more fairly. “White leadership with justice” is the ideal 
the party espouses. Its adherents blame the Nationalists 
for aggravating racial tensions and damaging the reputa- 
tion of South Africa abroad. Under a popular new leader, 
Sir de Villiers Graaff, the United Party has been campaign- 
ing more vigorously than in the election contests of 1948 
and 1953. It won a popular majority in each of those years, 
but heavy over-representation of rural districts, where the 
Nationalist strength lies, left it with a minority of the 
seats in parliament. Increased United Party effort this 
year is not expected to prevent return of the Nationalists 
to power. In fact, the present Nationalist majority of 
about 30 seats may be swelled in consequence of a recent 
redrawing of constituency boundaries and lowering of the 
voting age for whites to 18 years. 


A Nationalist victory may be followed by replacement of 
the present prime minister, Johannes G. Strijdom. Ill 
health forced Strijdom to stay away from the short session 
of parliament last winter to conserve his strength for the 
election campaign. Many possible successors have been 
mentioned, including Minister of Justice Theophilus E. 
Donges from the Cape Province and Minister of Native 
Affairs Hendrik F. Verwoerd from the Transvaal. Ver- 
woerd has been a champion of rigid apartheid. The racial 
views of Donges are believed to be somewhat more flexible. 


RACIAL COMPOSITION OF SOUTH AFRICA’S PEOPLE 

Racial issues occupy an important place in South African 
politics. even though non-whites are barred from effective 
voting and from office-holding. Non-whites make up 79 
per.cent of the population, whites only 21 per cent. In the 
United States, by contrast, Negroes, Indians, Orientals, and 
other non-whites comprise only about 11 per cent of the 
country’s inhabitants. Non-whites in South Africa are not 
concentrated in any one region; they outnumber whites in 
all four provinces. 


Most of the natives belong to the Bantu tribes, which are 
believed to have sprung from an amalgamation of Hamitic 
and Negroid groups and to have migrated southward from 
Central Africa four or five centuries ago. The Bantu in 
the Union of South Africa are divided into four main tribes 
and many lesser groups hostile to one another. About 40 
per cent of them live in native reserves, but migration to 
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RACIAL COMPOSITION OF SOUTH AFRICAN POPULATION 
(in thousands) 


Province European Native Colored Asiatic Totals 
Cape 999 2,649 1,136 20 4,804 
Natal 311 1,915 39 344 2.609 
Orange Free State 253 888 15 si 1,156 
Transvaal 1,344 3,854 91 57 5,346 

Totals 2,907 9,306 1,281 421 13,915 

Percentage of whole 20.9 66.9 9.2 3.0 100 


* Asiatics are excluded from Orange Free State by law. 
SourcE: South Africa Yearbook (1957), p. 38. 


urban industrial areas has been reducing the ratio steadily. 
The Bantu are at the bottom of the social, political, and 
economic scales.* 


The term “colored” in South Africa applies to persons 
of mixed blood concentrated in the Cape Province. Deriv- 
ing from miscegenation between Hottentots, imported West 
African and Malayan slaves, and European colonists, they 
occupy a position midway between Europeans and natives. 
Until 1956 Cape colored males having a certain amount.-of 
education and property were allowed to vote with Euro- 
peans in national and municipal elections. Limitation of 
colored voting by the Nationalist government and increased 
competition with the Bantu for semi-skilled jobs have low- 
ered the political and economic status of the “‘coloreds” and 
caused widespread discontent among them. 


Asiatics in South Africa are primarily East Indians, 
descendants of indentured laborers imported from India to 
work on Natal sugar plantations. Most are still employed 
in agriculture, but about one-fourth have taken up trade 
and commerce. Their competition has driven many Euro- 
peans out of business; at the same time the shrewd trading 
practices of the Asiatics are resented by their primarily 
Bantu customers. 


South African whites are divided culturally and _ politi- 
cally into two groups: Afrikaans-speaking: and English- 
speaking. The former, usually called Afrikaners, consti- 
tute 55 per cent of the white population. They are de- 
scended from 17th and 18th century Dutch and French 
settlers, and the Afrikaans language resembles the Dutch 
of that day. Still predominantly farmers, they are con- 

3 See “Race Problems in South Africa,” E.R.R., 19560 Vol. II, pp. 610-512. 
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centrated in the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 
The Nationalist Party is almost exclusively Afrikaner, and 
its leaders have been men who remember and resent the 
British victory over the Boer Republics in 1902. 


English-speaking South Africans are descended from 
19th century British colonizers. Although a minority of 
the whites, they control most of the country’s wealth and 
resources and almost unanimously back the United Party. 
During the current campaign, English newspapers have 
accused the Nationalists of “beating the tribal drum of 
Afrikaner nationalism” in order to widen the cultural 
breach, drive all Afrikaners into the Nationalist Party, and 
win new support for the policy of apartheid. 


MEASURES TO ENFORCE SEPARATION OF THE RACES 


The theory underlying the Nationalist policy of apartheid 
was outlined by a group of Stellenbosch University profes- 
sors who founded the South African Bureau of Race Rela- 
tions in 1947. Their concept, as the South African his- 
torian Eric A. Walker points out, was “‘no mere blueprint 
for oppression, but in many ways an idealistic programme 
for the protection of the interests of each racial group and 
the fostering of good will and cooperation between them by 
the complete segregation of each group.” * The Bureau of 
Race Relations anticipated that within a few generations 
South Africa would become a federation of white and Bantu 
states. Bantu, coloreds, Asiatics, and whites would each 
enjoy separate development and local autonomy within their 
own regions. 


In practice, however, Prime Minister Daniel F. Malan 
and. particularly his ‘successor, Strijdom, have used the 
slogan. of apartheid to deprive non-whites of many of the 
civil and political rights they previously enjoyed. The basic 
statute of apartheid is the Group Areas Act of 1950. That 
law empowered the government to proclaim any area re- 
served for occupation or ownership by the members of a 
given racial group. The act was implemented in part by 
the 1952 Western Areas Removal Act, which provided for 
transfer of about 60,000 Africans from overcrowded native 
settlements around Johannesburg to government housing 
projects more remote from white residential areas.‘ 

* Eric A. Walker, History of Southern. Africa (1957), p. 770. 


*The Seuth African government built et out 65,600 Bantu housing units between 
1952 and 1956 at a cost of more than $45 inillion. The Department of Native Affairs 
has estimated that by 1961 an additional 288,000 units will be needed. 
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White Supremacy in South Africa 


Segregation was carried further on the basis of the Popu- 
lation Registration Act (1950), under which the whole 
population was classified racially and required to carry 
racial identification cards. Sexual intercourse or marriage 
between members of different races was prohibited. The 
Reservation of Separate Amenities Act (1953) prescribed 
separate and not necessarily equal facilities at all public 
places. 


To make certain that apartheid was impressed upon non- 
whites in the form desired by the Nationalist government, 
non-white schools, already segregated, were brought en- 
tirely under government control. The Bantu Education Act 
of 1953 set up a new curriculum. in which conventional 
courses were replaced by study of tribal cultures and by 
vocational training primarily for domestic service or man- 
ual labor. Private and missionary schools were required to 
register with the Minister of Native Affairs, who could 
refuse registration if a school did not follow government 
recommendations. Reduction of subsidies to church and 
private schools forced more than 5,000 Protestant mission 
schools to close. 


A concerted attack on the century-old colored franchise 
in the Cape Province was undertaken in the name of segre- 
gation. The South Africa Act of 1909, which is the Union’s 
constitution, allowed alteration of the colored franchise only 
by a two-thirds majority vote of. both houses of the parlia- 
ment sitting together. When the Separate Representation 
of Voters Act, which attempted to put colored voters on a 
separate roll to elect four representatives, was passed in 
1951 by no more than a simple majority, the Appellate 
Division of the South African courts threw it out as un- 
constitutional. The Nationalist government thereupon 
doubled the size of the upper house of ‘parliament and in- 
creased the number of appellate judges from five to eleven. 
The measure then was repassed and sustained in 1956. 


ECONOMIC IMPRACTICALITY OF APARTHEID POLICY 


Segregation was extended to economic functions by the 
Native Labor Act of 1954. That measure empowered white 
unions to negotiate labor agreements binding on colored and 
Bantu workers. Natives were altogether prohibited from 
striking; their grievances were to be settled oniy through 
the Ministry of Labor. Organization of racially mixed 
unions was forbidden in 1956 by an amended version of the 
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Industrial Conciliation Act; mixed unions already function- 
ing were to be placed entirely under white control. 


The Minister of Labor was authorized to reserve partic- 
ular jobs for different racial groups. This principle was 
embodied: in 1951 building trades legislation which per- 
mitted only whites to occupy skilled jobs in white areas, 
only Bantu in Bantu areas. The Nursing Act of 1957 set 
up separate white, African, and colored nursing boards and 
reserved all executive posts for whites. 


Despite such drastic action, apartheid on the economic 
level, whether applied vertically within a given area or 
horizontally to certain types of jobs, has been a conspicuous 
failure. The government-appointed Tomlinson Commis- 
sion® concluded in 1956 that economic development in the 
Union was “largely dependent upon cheap, unskilled Bantu 
labor, and an interweaving of interests and activities is 
taking place.” 


The Bantu reserves, covering nearly 40 million acres,® 
are no longer capable of supporting nine million people. 
They are already more densely populated than the re- 
mainder of the country and, as the Tomlinson Commission 
pointed out, the reserves actually support fewer than one- 
half of the Bantu people and can decently support only 
about one-fourth of them. The development of agriculture, 
then of mines, and finally of secondary urban industry has 
drawn many Bantu, with full white encouragement, into a 
modern industrial society where black and white contacts 
are steadily increasing in spite of apartheid.. The census 
showed 27 per cent of the Bantu living in urban areas in 
1951, compared with 10 per cent in 1904. Although more 
than one-half of the Bantu regard the reserves as home, 
only about 43 per cent live there the year around.’ 


The Tomlinson Commission warned that unless two im- 
portant changes took place, apartheid as at present con- 
ceived would fail. First, whites would have to get along 
with fewer natives as servants and as industrial workers, 
which would involve drastic lowering of the white standard 
of living. Secondly, a total of $290 million would have to 


5 Commission for the Socio-Economic Development of the Bantu Areas Within the 
Union of South Africa. 


* Twenty-three million acres were set aside for native reserves in 1913 and an addi- 


tional 15 million acres in 1936. The total amounts to 12 per cent of the area of South 
Africa. 


TOnly five of the 13 principal South African cities had more whites than natives 
in 1956. 
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White Supremacy in South Africa 


be expended over the following ten years to develop native 
industry within the reserves. The Nationalist government 
so far has shown no inclination to make capital expendi- 
tures on anything approaching the scale recommended. 


A liberal wing of the United Party, influenced by Harry 
Oppenheimer, who recently retired from politics to take 
his father’s place as head of De Beers Consolidated Mines, 
was prepared to support “economic integration” as an 
alternative. Neither of the two large parties, however, 
has yet either admitted the full implications of the Tomlin- 
son Report or seriously considered substitute measures. 


AUTHORITARIAN METHODS OF ENFORCING APARTHEID 

To maintain control over steadily growing numbers of 
Africans in white areas and at the same time silence in- 
ternal critics, the Nationalist government has assumed an 
increasingly authoritarian position. It has put. through 
new legislation conferring sweeping powers on adminis- 
trative officials. Threat of more drastic action is held over 
the heads of natives and whites who continue to protest. 


The government’s major weapon against dissenters is 
the Suppression of Communism Act, which became law in 
1950. The act defines what has been called “statutory Com- 
munism” as any doctrine or scheme “which aims at bring- 
ing about any political, industrial, social or economic 
change within the Union by the promotion of disturbance 
or disorder, by unlawful acts or-omissions or by means 
which inelude the promotion of violence or disorder.” The 
Minister of Justice is authorized to blacklist anyone he con- 
siders to be a Communist. Blacklisted persons may be 
barred from public office and forbidden to attend public 
meetings. 


The press, meanwhile, has come in for its share of Na- 
tionalist attention. A commission conducted lengthy in- 
vestigations of English-language and native newspapers 
from 1952 to 1957 to ascertain whether reporters were pre- 
senting the government in an unfavorable light or con- 
tributing to racial tensions. Another commission recom- 
mended in September 1957 that a board of censors be set 
up primarily to block entry into South Africa of porno- 
graphic material, but also to bar any materia! likely to 
engender friction between black and white. 


“Severe penalties, including flogging, were preacribed in 1953 for persons con- 
vieted of staging any kind of protest against an existing law 
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Boer Tradition of White Supremacy 





NATIONALIST DETERMINATION to separate the races 
and guarantee white supremacy in South Africa, even at 
the cost of democratic principles, stems from a long Afri- 
kaner tradition of master-servant relations and from a 
bitter struggle with British administrators to maintain 
that tradition. As one authority ion the country has pointed 
out, “Although racial discrimination in South Africa is 
emphatically not confined to the Afrikaner population 
alone, yet it has special roots in the history and experience 
of the Afrikaner population.” ® 


Dutch and French settlers who came to South Africa in 
the late 17th and early 18th centuries to produce food for 
the Cape of Good Hope revictualling station of the Dutch 
East India Company had little trouble in subduing the few 
Hottentots and Bushmen on the Cape. These natives and 
the imported West African and East Indian slaves, an- 
cestors of the Cape colored people, provided fairly docile 
domestic and farm labor. 


Such favorable factors, however, were soon offset by the 
East India Company’s single-minded devotion to profitable 
operation. The independent-minded Boers!’ began a grad- 
ual northeastward movement to. a rougher frontier land 
beyond the effective authority of company officials. There, 
in the last part of the 18th century, the Boers first came 
into contact with the advance guard of the strong and 
warlike Bantu tribes then migrating southward. In defend- 
ing and extending their land holdings, the Afrikaners 
came to regard the Bantu much as American frontiersmen 
viewed Indians. 


EARLY: BoER-BRITISH CLASHES ON NATIVE POoLIcy 


Boer supremacy over the natives of South Africa was 
first shaken during the Napoleonic wars, when British 
forces seized this territory on the road to India. The Eng- 
lish set up a liberal colonial administration. The English 
language and English law, providing certain protections 
for the individual regardless of race, were officially adopted. 
The Fiftieth Ordinance of 1828 gave resident natives and 


°C. W. de Kiewiet, The Anatomy of South African Misery (1956), p. 21. 


” “Boer” means farmer in Dutch. It was the first name for South Africans of 
Dutch and French descent, now more commonly called Afrikaners. 
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free colored persons full civil rights including the right of 
land ownership. Slavery was abolished in South Africa as 
well as other British possessions in 1834.0 English admin- 
istrators gradually embarked on a policy of extending ter- 
ritorial power by annexing neighboring Bantu areas, thus 
bringing more natives into contact with Europeans. Newly 
established English missions taught the natives that Chris 
tians of all races were equal in the eyes of God. 


Horrified at proclamations of “ungodly equality” between 
black and white, as well as at British failure to protect 
outlying Boer lands, the Boers determined to withdraw en- 
tirely from British control and set up their own independent 
states. There they would “maintain such regulations as 
may suppress crime and preserve proper relations between 
master and servant.” "' The Great Trek of 1838, preceded 
and followed by lesser treks, took some 15,000 Boers from 
the Cape Prevince northeast into Natal and then on into 
what later became the Orange Free State and Transvaal. 


The desire of the Boers to guard white supremacy and 
Afrikaner traditions in their own states was frustrated by 
discovery of diamonds at Kimberley in 1870 and then of 
gold in the Transvaal. <A flood of prospectors and adven- 
turers. far outnumbering the original trekkers, settled 
around Johannesburg... The mine owners at once began 
to encourage Bantu men to leave the reserves to work in 
the mines and live in mine compounds. Boer annoyance 
at this interference, and the downright refusal of Boer 
authorities to extend political rights to the primarily Brit- 
ish neweomers, brought on the Boer War. ‘The outcome of 
that conflict, waged from 1899 to 1902, enabled the British 
once again to impose their authority on the Boers. 


SEGREGATION AFTER CREATION OF THE DOMINION 


The British government granted dominion status to a 
union of the four provinces in 1909. Under the Union, local 
restrictions on all phases of non-white activities remained 
considerably more rigid in the two predominantly’ Boer 
provinces (Orange Free State and Transvaal) than in the 
two predominantly British provinces. (Cape Province and 
Natal). 


Segregation in land occupancy was established as Union 
policy in 1910. Natives and Europeans were expressly 


“ Piet Retief, “Manifest.” printed ‘in the Grahametown Journal (1837) 
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forbidden-to acquire land in one another’s areas. At points 
where the races came into contact, white interests were 
paramount. 


To protect poor whites from Bantu job competition, laws 
were enacted as early as 1911 providing that skilled mining 
jobs were to be filled only by whites. It has been govern- 
ment policy to encourage payment of a “civilized wage,” 
frequently as high as in Europe, to whites at all employ- 
ment levels, but native workmen usually receive less than 
one-half the remuneration of their counterparts abroad. 


The depression of the 1930s sharpened economic rivalry 
between white and black... Segregation came to be more 
rigidly enforced in urban areas and pass laws were tight- 
ened. These laws, eventually codified in the 1945 Natives 
Consolidation Act, were based on the traditional concept, 
us stated in a 1922 commission report, that the African 
“should only be allowed to enter urban areas , . . when he 
is willing to enter and minister to the needs of the white 
man, and should depart therefrom when he ceases to 
minister.” '* Bantu were not allowed to go into designated 
areas unless brought by a prospective employer with the 
permission of local authorities. Service contracts were to 
be registered monthly by the employer. After termination 
of employment, the master was supposed to return the 
native to his previous residence. The right of Cape Bantu 
to vote and to purchase land was curtailed; they were put 
on a separate voting roll in 1936. 


RACIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 1948 AFRIKANER VICTORY 

The unexpected Nationalist victory at the polls in 1948 
accelerated South Africa’s drift toward complete segre- 
gation. For the first time a consciously Afrikaner party, 
which looked back nostalgically to the old master-servant 
pattern and bitterly resented British interference, came 
to power. 


The- present Nationalist Party was formed by a group 
of die-hard rural Afrikaners who broke off from the old 
Nationalist Party when it merged with Gen. Jan Chris- 
tiaan Smuts’s United Party:in 1934. During World War II, 
Nationalist sympathies lay largely with Nazi Germany and 
Nazi influence was strong within the party. The Nation- 
alist leader,.Malan, who. became prime minister in 1948, 


12 Quoted by de Kiewiet, op. cit., p. 838. 
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gloried in the growing spirit of Afrikaner nationalism. 
His party promised Afrikaners not only that white su- 
premacy would be guaranteed, but also that Afrikaner cul- 
ture and traditions would dominate." 


Most influential group within the Nationalist party.is.the 
Brocederbond, a secret fraternal organization several thou- 
sand strong dedicated to Afrikaner supremacy in South 
Africa. Composed predominantly of schoolteachers and 
Dutch Reformed Church ministers, it reportedly counts 
among its members one-half of the cabinet and most of 
the Nationalist members of parliament. The Bond's avowed 
mission is the “Afrikanerization” of the Union-under a 
republican form of government. British influence would 
be repudiated and the volksvil, or will of the Afrikaner 
people, made sovereign. In the midst of World War II, 
Smuts, then prime minister, termed the Bond ‘ta dangerous, 
cunning, political, Fascist organization,’ '* and he gave 
government officials known to be broeder. the option of re- 
signing from the organization or getting out of the public 
service. 


As the proposed republic would permanently subordinate 
British interests in South Africa, so apartheid would keep 
non-whites even more rigidly suppressed. What Smuts’s 
lieutenant, Jan H. Hofmeyr, called “the ideological urye 
of a group of nationalist leaders towards a Herrenvolk 
Afrikaner republic’ © is behind both movements.  Afri- 
kaner intellectuals explain the cruder aspects of apartheid 
by describing the 1948 Nationalist victory as a final:Afri- 
kaner liberation from long British domination. . “As is the 
case with all young peoples and nations just emerged from 
a long period of colonial rule,” a Stellenbosch University 
professor writes, “the Afrikaner still has to adjust himself 
to a new position of responsible statesmanship.” '* But 
British and other Western observers have taken a more 
pessimistic view. As the London Economist pointed out on 
June 18, 1955, when it had become clear that Strijdom, 
prime minister since Nov. 30, 1954, was even more ex- 
treme on the racial question than Malan: “At best this will 


' Although the Nationalists won only 40 per cent of the popular vote in 1948. and 
46 per cent in 19563, no English-speaking ministers were appointed to the cabinet for 
the first time since the Union was formed in 1909 


As quoted by Leo Marquard, The P’coplea and Policies of South Africa (1962), 
p. 175. 


% Jan H. Hofmeyr, South Africa (1952), p. 248. 


*% Johannes P. Brouwer, “South Africa: Last Trek or New Denl,” Africa Special 
Report, December 1957, p. 15. 
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be a dictatorship of White over Black; at worst of some 
White over Black and other Whites.” 





Opposition to Policy of Apartheid 





STRONGEST RESISTANCE to the policy of apartheid 
naturally has come from those most affected by it. Non- 
European leaders in South Africa are virtually unanimous 
in holding that so-called “separate development” is designed 
to lead Africans backward into greater poverty, ignorance, 
and subordination. 


Although barred from direct political action, the Bantu, 
coloreds, and Indians are beginning to channel their resist- 
ance through several political organizations: the African 
National Congress, the South African Indian Congress, the 
Colored Peoples’ National Union, the African People’s Or- 
ganization (colored), and the Non-European Unity Move- 
ment (mainly colored). These groups are urging full polit- 
ical, civil, educational, and economic equality for non-whites. 
The African National Congress, founded in 1912, reportedly 
has about 7,000 native members; the other groups are con- 
siderably smaller. 


Although the non-European organizations are becoming 
increasingly effective, they have not yet succeeded in enlist- 
ing wide support, except on economic issues, or in estab- 
lishing united leadership. The majority of non-whites re- 
main untouched by the resistance movement. Within edu- 
cated non-white circles there are at least three distinct and 
conflicting groups:. conservatives, who are working for 
gradual economic integration; left-wingers and Commu- 
nists, who want equality in a hurry; and so-called Afri- 
canists, who seek to drive all white influence out of South 
Africa. It is frequently stated by opponents of apartheid 
that the policies of the Nationalist government have 
strengthened the more extreme factions. 


METHODS AND RESULTS OF NATIVE RESISTANCE 


The: most ambitious resistance program so far carried 
out was undertaken six years ago by the African National 
Congress. It organized a defiance campaign on the pattern 
of the passive resistance first employed by Mohandas Gandhi 
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in the Transvaal in 1907. The goal was repeal of the much- 
resented pass laws. From June to December 1952 approxi- 
mately 9,000 non-whites, mainly Bantu and Indians, were 
arrested for non-compliance with minor apartheid regu- 
lations. Riots in Port Elizabeth, East London, and Kim- 
berley took the lives of about 22 persons before the cam- 
paign petered out. Seriously alarming the whites, “it led 
to a fresh crop of repressive laws. 


Although projected general strikes and boycotts have 
seldom been successful, non-whites scored two victories in 
the economic field during 1957. A proposed increase of 
one penny in bus fares for Africans around Johannesburg 
provoked a native boycott of the busses, and sympathy. boy- 
cotts sprang up elsewhere. From January to April, about 
60,000 Africans walked as far as ten miles to work and ten 
miles home every day because they said they could not 
afford to pay the increase. Strijdom’s government viewed 
the boycott as a test of political strength, harassed the boy- 
cotters, and reimbursed the bus company for its losses. . A 
compromise was finally reached when the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Commerce agreed to pay the fare increase. 


Non-whites won a second victory in November 1957 after 
Labor Minister Jan de Klerk announced that, under the 
Industrial Conciliation Act, the textile industry must re- 
serve 30,000 to 40,000 semi-skilled jobs for whites. Since 
non-whites at the time held 90 per cent of the jobs to be 
reserved, both employers and employees protested. After 
a one-day strike on Nov: 18, the government agreed to 
exempt the textile industry from the law. 


IerFoRTS OF WHITE GRouPs TO Mopiry APARTHEID 

The Liberal Party has been the only predominantly white 
political organization to oppose every aspect.of apartheid. 
Founded after the 1953 election by Margaret Ballinger, a 
member of parliament, and Alan Paton, author of Cry, the 
Beloved Country, the Liberal Party advocates economic 
equality, residential integration, and universal suffrage. for 
South Africans regardless of race. Two of the three repre- 
sentatives for Cape natives and two of the four senators 
have been Liberals, but the party was crushingly defeated 
last October in municipal elections in Johannesburg. Three 
Liberal candidates are running for office in the coming na- 
tional election.. Liberals plan to continue to resist apartheid 
through publicity if they have no success in polities. 
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The South African Labor Party is far more cautious than 
the Liberal Party, but it alsa opposes compulsory apartheid. 
Blaming non-white poverty and poor living conditions for 
much of the racial friction, the Labor Party supports equal 
pay for equal work. It advocates voluntary segregation 
and a limited non-white franchise. The party had five 
representatives in the last parliament but is running only 
two candidates this year. 


Nationalist responses to the activities of political resist- 
ance groups have been severe. Ninety-two opponents of 
apartheid? accused of treason for “impairing the safety 
of the state with hostile intent” or for actively planning 
to do so, are currently on trial in Johannesburg. No fewer 
than 156 persons were arrested in December 1956, but after 
almost a_ year of investigation 64 were released. The re- 
maining 92, who include the leaders of all the non-white 
organizations and the president of Fort Hare native college, 
will be liable to the death penalty if it can be shown that 
they ‘planned violent overthrow of the government. 


CHURCH DISAPPROVAL OF COMPULSORY SEGREGATION 


Throughout South African history the strongest white 
opposition to civil inequalities has come from the Christian 
churches. With the significant exception of the Dutch Re- 
formed churches, to which 53 per cent of the white popula- 
tion belongs, almost every religious organization in the 
Union has expressed disapproval of compulsory apartheid. 
Anglican clergymen have taken the lead in ‘pointing 
out, as the Right Rev. Richard A. Reeves, Bishop. of 
Johannesburg, did-in New York last June 30, that 
“Apartheid is a complete negation of all that the Christian 
church asserts about God.” Bishop Reeves is in charge 
of raising funds in South Africa for defense of the persons 
accused of treason.'§ 


Bitter controversy. arose last summer between the 
churches and the government over a.clause in the pending 
Native Laws Amendment Act which proposed to empower 
the Minister of Native Affairs, with the consent of local 
authorities, to prohibit natives from attending church in 
white areas if their presence was considered a nuisance. 


“ Fifty-eight of the defendants are native, 16 white, 16 Indian, and 2 colored. 


“The Rev. Trevor Huddleston, another outspoken Anglican critic of racial discrim- 
ination, was recalled to England in May 1956 when the South African government was 
believed to. be preparing legal action against him. 
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Anglican, Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and Roman Catholic churches, as well as the Christian 
Council representing 23 Protestant sects, condemned the 
“church clause” as an unwarranted extension of govern- 
ment authority. Even the Dutch Reformed churches de- 
clared they could not support the “width of impact of the 
church clause.” It nevertheless was approved in parlia- 
ment with only slight modifications. 


The Most Rev. Joost de Blank, Anglican Archbishop of 
Cape Town, precipitated the most heated issue of the current 
election campaign by strongly condemning apartheid in a 
New Year’s message to the country. The archbishop warned 
that he would withhold episcopal ministrations from any 
Anglican congregation that practiced apartheid. If the 
law allowed, he added, he would try to introduce. mixed 
schools. Nationalists at once accused the British-domi- 
nated United Party of favoring integrated schools. United 
Party leaders repudiated Blank’s statement, but observers 
believe it may cost the party some support. 


Possibly the most significant movement within the reli- 
gious community is going on in the three Dutch Reformed 
churches, which to date have given full support to the con- 
cept of apartheid. Although the synod of the Reformed 
churches continues to advocate completely separate devel- 
opment of the races, some young theologians are beginning 
to question Nationalist policies. In a recent book, Whither 
South Africa?, Prof. B. B. Keet of Stellenbosch theological 
seminary declared that apartheid was ‘“un-Christian.” 
Keet, Prof. Ben Marais of Pretoria, and several other Afri- 
kaner theologians and: intellectuals in the South African 
Bureau. of Race Relations opposed both the church clause 
and government efforts last summer forcibly to segregate 
the two open English universities. 





White Supremacy and Foreign Affairs 





DESPITE ASSERTIONS by the South African government 
that apartheid is a solely domestic affair, it has been the 
object of considerable foreign attention. Criticism from 
abroad is greatly resented by South Africans. Following 
expressions of disapproval by American visitors like Vice 
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President Richard M. Nixon, Eleanor Roosevelt, Adlai E. 
Stevenson, and touring members of Congress, South African 
Minister for External Affairs Eric H. Louw declared, June 
10, that their views were “distorted, uninformed, and 
prejudiced.” 


ISFFECT ON CAPITAL .INFLOW AND ON IMMIGRATION 

South Africans have been especially alarmed lest reports 
of racial friction discourage foreign investment. and skilled 
white immigration, both of which the Union hopes to 
attract. Foreign investment has fallen far below immediate 
postwar levels. The net inflow of capital, public and pri- 
vate, amounted in 1954 to about. £74 million; it dropped in 
1955 to £8 million; in 1956 there was a net outflow of £2 
million; and in the first three quarters of 1957 the outflow 
rose to £24 million. Many complex economic factors influ- 
ence the flow of capital, but the impression exists that 
racial factors have played some part in the case of South 
Africa. Investment has not declined similarly in the neigh- 
boring Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland where a 
policy of racial cooperation. is planned. However, largely 
as a result of earlier capital investment and continuing 
prosperity, South Africa is believed able to raise 97 per 
cent of necessary capital at home. 


A decline of immigration, which may result from. fears 
of racial friction to come, may be more serious. The coun- 
try already is suffering from a critical shortage of skilled 
white labor. By 1960, moreover, non-whites will consti- 
tute 85 instead of 80 per cent of the population unless. white 
immigration replenishes the white stock. The number of 
whites who have entered the Union yearly since 1950 
(12,000 to 18,000) has been almost balanced by the number 
who have emigrated to the Federation ot Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Net gain from immigration in 1956 was only 
2,032; in the first three quarters of 1957, only 478. 

Economically, the Union of South Africa is extremely 
dependent on United States markets. Soviet propaganda 
accordingly has followed the theme that American capi- 
talists support apartheid because it brings financial profits. 
Chairman Theodore F. Green (D-R.I.) of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee pointed out, in a special report 
on Feb. 21, 1957, the dilemma that U.S. policy-makers face: 
the United States “must balance, on the one hand, its desire 
for friendship with the Union government .. . with, on 
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the other hand, its traditional interest in the preservation 
of human rights and freedoms everywhere.” 


SouTH AFRICA’S DIFFERENCES WITH UNITED NATIONS 

Sharp criticism of South African apartheid has been 
heard in the United Nations. After continued complaints 
by India about South African treatment of Hindus and 
Moslems, the General Assembly declared in 1952 that a 
policy of apartheid was “necessarily based on doctrines of 
racial persecution.” Similar resolutions were adopted in 
1954, 1955, and 1957..% A U.N. commission established 
in 1952 issued three reports condemning apartheid. 


South African delegates to the United Nations have 
always insisted that apartheid is a domestic matter with 
which the world organization is forbidden by the Charter 
to interfere. Angered at continuing. criticism, the Union 
since November 1955 has maintained only a token delega- 
tion at the United Nations. 


Another issue in dispute between South Africa and the 
United Nations concerns South West Africa, a former Ger- 
man colony placed under Union mandate by the League of 
Nations in 1920.2° The U.N. Charter provided for incor- 
poration of mandated territories into a trusteeship system, 
but South Africa refused to follow that procedure. After 
1948, moreover, the policy of apartheid was applied in 
South West Africa as well as in the Union proper. 


The International Court of Justice agreed in an advisory 
opinion in 1950 that South Africa was not obligated to 
place the mandated territory under trusteeship, but it said 
also that the territory could not be unilaterally annexed. 
The Union government had contended that the mandate ex- 
pired with the League of Nations. It stuck to that posi- 
tion and refused to cooperate with a U.N. Committee on 
South West Africa. 


White residents of the territory were authorized in 1949 
to elect parliamentary representatives and set up a ter- 
ritorial legislative assembly, whose members were elected 
in 1955. The majority of South West African whites ap- 
pear to approve what amounts to annexation by the Union. 
They likewise approve apartheid, but native tribes have 


*The United States abstained from voting on the resolutions 


South West Africa has an area of 318,000 square miles It 


§ population in 195% 
included about 55,000 whites and 403,000 natives 
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gone on petitioning the United Nations in protest at un- 
equal treatment. 


The General Assembly adopted a new approach to the 
problem in October 1957. A Good Offices Committee, com- 
posed of the United States, Great Britain, and Brazil, was 
set up to discuss with the Union government “a basis for 
an agreement which would continue to accord to the terri- 
tory an international status.”” Minister for External Affairs 
Louw. indicated on March 19 that South Africa would par- 
ticipate in such discussions in London after the April 
elections. 


UTH AFRICA AND NEW NEGRO COUNTRIES OF AFRICA 

Admission of Ghana to the British Commonwealth has 
posed other problems. for South Africa. Mindful of the 
fact that there are at least 70 million Bantu south of the 
Sahara, Eric Louw continually emphasizes need for South 
African eooperation with emerging non-white states. The 
Union must seek to become a leader of these states and a 
bridge between Africa and the West, he asserts. “The fact 
that South Africans are determined to assure their sur- 
vival as a white nation with its own identity,” he declared 
a year ago in Pretoria, “does not mean that they are not 
prepared to concede the same right to other states in 
Africa—or that the national pride of other states will not 
be recognized and honored.” 


Although other African politicians have shown no dis- 
position to follow South Africa’s leadership, the Union has 
made some efforts to accommodate its diplomacy to new 
African ambitions. Ronald J. Simpson, a Ghana official, 
was greeted with full honors during a visit last November. 
Simpson is a Negro, but all racial] restrictions were waived. 
The Sultan of Zanzibar received similar honors on a visit 
in February. 


Ghana, as a member of the British Commonwealth, may 
well have a permanent African representative in the Union 
of South: Africa even ‘though India and other non-white 
Commonwealth states do not. Louw is reportedly urging 
the Nationalist government to welcome African diplomatic 
representatives. The presence in South Africa of a native 
African enjoying all the privileges of a European would 
create a unique rift in the curtain of apartheid. 
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